RESEARCH 


Making Jelly From Fruit Juice 
Concentrates 


A new method of making jelly, using 
fruit-juice concentrates rather than 
single strength juices, has been developed 
by U. S. Department of Agriculture 
scientists. It is a continuous process, 
which offers advantages in operational 
economy and quality control over the 
traditional batch process. 

The method was developed by J.D. 
Ponting, D.W. Sanshuck, and J.E. Brekke 
of USDA’s Western Utilization Research 
and Development Division at Albany, 
Calif. Their purpose was to find a new 
use for concentrates, which offer promise 
as new products of fruit processing 
plants in production areas. 

Instead of cooking’ single-strength 
juice in kettles with sugar and other in- 
gredients until enough water is evapor- 
ated to make jelly, these workers propose 
pumping measured amounts of cold fruit- 
juice concentrate, cold pectin solution, 
and hot sugar syrup together to make 
jelly continuously. The result is a jelly 
of good color and flavor undamaged by 
long cooking. It is not necessary to heat 
the jelly to a temperature higher than 
180 degrees F., required to pasteurize 
the product. 

Using this process, the USDA re- 
searchers have produced jellies of several 
flavors. A report of their work has been 
prepared for interested manufacturers. 

In making jelly by the continuous pro- 
cess, the hot syrup is prepared and held 
in a tank at just below the boiling point. 


A cold pectin solution is prepared in a 
second tank. The concentrated juice, with 
flavor essence and fruit acid added if 
desired, is held in a third tank. Metering 
pumps force these three ingredients to- 
gether in a mixing pipe, one portion of 
which is steam-jacketed to bring the 
temperature of the jelly mixture up to 
180 degrees F. for filling into glasses. 
Availability of high-quality fruit-juice 
concentrates is the key to commercial 
use of the new jelly-making method. The 
concentrates—natural juices from which 
some of the water has been removed— 
are now produced commercially in limited 
quantities by low-temperature concentra- 


‘tion under high vaeuum. Some of the 


natural fruit flavor vaporizes during 
concentration but it can be collected and 
added back to the final product. 


By using such essence-fortified fruit- 
juice concentrates in continuous jelly 
making, it is possible to make jellies of 
excellent flavor and color, because the 
temperature of the product is kept below 
boiling. 

Naturai juice and flavor concentrates 
can be frozen and shipped to jelly makers 
at considerable savings in storage and 
shipping charges compared with the cost 
of handling single-strength fruit juices. 
The concentrates can also be depectinized 
and clarified to give jelly makers a 
superior product, the USDA researchers 
say. 


Effects of Process Time & Temperature 
Variations On Citrus Juice Quality 


Data on the effects of variations in 
the time and temperature of pasteuriza- 
tion on the quality of canned citrus juices 
has been published by the Southern Util- 
ization Research and Development Divi- 
ig of the Agricultural Research Serv- 

, USDA, in a 17-page booklet which 
is now available for free distribution. 
the publication reports investigations 

onducted at the U. S. Citrus Products 

“ation, Winter Haven, Fla., by Theo J. 

, M. K. Veldhuis, Owen W. Bissett, 

Roger Patrick. 

Che experiments were carried out on a 

‘ot plant scale under conditions closely 

proximating commercial operations, 

ing freshly extracted juice obtained 
om a commercial canning plant. A total 
596 packs of orange and grapefruit 
iices were prepared. Temperatures 
‘unged from 140 to 300° F., and pastuer- 
ver speeds were 1.75, 12.75, and 42.6 
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seconds. Samples were examined for 
total soluble solids, acid, Brix-acid ratio, 
pH, suspended solids, peel oil, and ascor- 
bie acid, and subjected to microbiological 
analysis. Effects of sweetening were in- 
vestigated, viscosity and pictinesterase 
activity determined, and the juices evalu- 
ated for flavor. Details of the results are 
presented by means of tables and graphs, 
as well as discussion. Conditions of the 
experiments, and methods of analysis are 
described, and a list of 40 references on 
citrus and citrus processing is appended. 

Single copies may be obtained without 
cost by requesting ARS-72-6, The Effect 
of Time and Temperature of Pasteuriza- 
tion on the Quality of Canned Citrus 
Juices, from the U. S. Citrus Products 
Station. Winter Haven, Fla., or the 
Southern Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Division, P. O. Box 7307, New 
Orleans 19, La. 
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OFF-FLAVOR CAUSE TRACED 
IN FOODS 


Isolation of a component of certain 
processed foods which contributes to off- 
flavor and information on how it develops 
in the processing operation are reported 
by food chemists at Cornell’s New York 
Experiment Station at Geneva. 

The substance goes under the imposing 
name of pyrrolidonecarboxylie acid, 
which chemists have shortened to “PCA”. 

“Heat-induced off-flavor in processed 
foods may be partly due to the formation 
of PSA, particularly when the unproc- 
essed raw food contains glutamine, the 
precursor to PCA in processed foods,” 
says Doctor Robert Shallenberger, Sta- 
tion chemist, in commenting on the prob- 
lem. 

Higher concentrations of PCA have 
been found in off-flavored beet purees 
used for baby foods, tomato juice, de- 
hydrated potatoes, and in sauerkraut, 
according to the Station scientist. 

“Most recent evidence shows that it 
may also be partly responsible for the 
“canned” flavor of peas, he continues. 

“That PCA is a component of and con- 
tributes to the off-flavor of beet puree 
has been definitely demonstrated in our 
laboratory,” says Shallenberger. 

“The significance of this finding lies 
in the fact that having worked out the 
mechanism for the formation of heat-in- 
duced off-flavor through the formation of 
PCA, we now have a basis for flavor con- 
trol in processed foods.” 

The Station investigations have defi- 
nitely established that the PCA content 
of processed foods is influenced by the 
glutamine content of the raw material 
and by the length of time and tempera- 
ture of the processing operation. 


HOW HERICIDES KILL WEEDS 


Some herbicides kill weeds by destroy- 
ing or interfering with ability of the 
plants to synthesize foods they need for 
life and growth, according to basic 
studies conducted by crop research sci- 
entists of USDA in cooperation with 
California and North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations. Results of 
this work were reported to the Weed 
Society of America at Memphis, Tenn., 
by USDA researchers from Beltsville, 
Md., Raleigh, N. C. and Davis, Calif. 
Certain chemicals, Beltsville and Raleigh 
studies showed, interfere with the first 
step in photosynthesis—process by which 
plants manufacture their own sources of 
food. In other studies, conducted at Belts- 
ville, USDA scientists found dalapon, 
commonly used grass herbicide, kills 
various organisms by preventing forma- 
tion of pantothenic acid, one of B-vita- 
mins essential to growth of living organ- 
isms. Studies at Davis, Calif., involved 
investigations of penetration, movement, 
and decomposition of certain herbicides 
in soils. Fundamental information gained 
through these experiments is essential 
for developing recommendations for soil- 
applied pre-emergence use of these weed 
killers in crop production. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


MINUTE MAID HOLDS 
SALES MEETING 


Minute Maid President John M. Fox 
last week welcomed nearly 30 national 
frozen food brokers and their wives to 
the Langford hotel at Winter Park, Flor- 
ida for a joint meeting of Minute Maid, 
Snow Crop and Seabrook Farms sales 
representatives. 

The brokers, representing some 400 
salesmen throughout 37 states, attended 
three days of meetings and plant tours to 
familiarize themselves with the sales 
programs, policies and production facil- 
ities of the frozen foods companies. 

Seabrook Farms Co., Bridgeton, N. J., 
processes and sells Snow Crop brand 
frozen fruits and vegetables in all but 11 
western states under a franchise agree- 
ment signed last year with Minute Maid 
Corp. 

Since that time, Minute Maid has 
streamlined its sales organization, chang- 
ing from extensive field sales forces to 
brokerage operations. 


Commenting on this reorganization, 
Hamilton Stone, vice president in charge 
of Minute Maid sales, said: “This new 
set-up already has resulted in consider- 
able reductions in our sales costs. In ad- 
dition, it provides us with a larger sales 
force capable of contacting more buyers 
in more areas throughout the nation than 
was possible under our previous sales 
plan. 

This is the first of a series of biannual 
brokerage meetings. The second will be 
hosted by Seabrook Farms in Bridgeton 
later this year, Stone indicated. 


SALESMEN TRAVEL FURTHER 
TO HOLD UP SALES 


Food industry salesmen are travelling 
20 per cent further this year trying to 
equal their 1956 sales volume. They 
averaged 2,419 miles per month in 


December as against 2,006 in June, 1957. 
This was disclosed by Michael Braude, 
president of Emkay, Inc., Chicago, third 


largest auto fleet leasing firm in the 
nation. Emkay has 3,100 cars on lease 
nationally, approximately 250 in the food 
industry, to major American companies 
for use by their sales forces. 


Mileage checks are made periodically 
by the leasing firm to determine the ex- 
tent their cars are being used. Since the 
summer these checks have showed aver- 
age mileage put in by salesmen gaining 
steadily. 

Mileage figures for the last six months 
of 1957, were: July—1,983; August— 
1,965; September—2,112; October—2,184; 
November—2,291; December—2,419. 

The July and August figures, Braude 
explained, reflect time off for summer 
vacations. The dramatic jumps_ in 
November and December, he said, pro- 
bably reflect the widespread talk of re- 
cession and the sudden awareness of the 
need for greater effort by the salesmen. 


FOOD MERCHANDISING COURSE 


The Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, Illinois, has announced a new 
course of study in food merchandising. 
The program was conceived by Irwin R. 
Tucker, Chicago Food Broker. Mr. 
Tucker is active in organizing the food 
industry’s suport of it. He proposes the 
course be utilized to advance the industry 
and to accommodate the need of each 
participating firm to educate its key per- 
sonnel to make use of currently-modern 
sales methods. Leaders in the nation’s 
food industry are being invited to join in 
sponsoring the new,,course of study. 

The program wili enroll current em- 
ployees of food merchandising, packing 
and processing firms and young people 
who contemplate future careers in those 
fields. Professors Milton E. Parker, 
chairman of Illinois Tech’s food engineer- 
ing department, and Pearce Davis, chair- 
man of its business and economics de- 
partment, are conpleting a curriculum 
plan to be presented to initial sponsors 
of the program after the first of the 
year. Information can be obtained by 
writing to these people at: Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology,'35 West 33rd Street, 
Chicago 16, Illinois. 


CANNED SALMON ON TV 
PROGRAM 


American Can Company will dramatize 
canned salmon on its “Douglas Edwards 
With The News” Show over CBS-TV at 
7:15 P.M. EST, February 21. 


The salmon feature is timed to appear 
near the beginning of Lent, when there 
is added interest in seafoods, and also 
supplements a wide-scale promotion re- 
cently inaugurated by the Canned Salmon 
Institute. 


The Canco television show will accent 
the variety of delicious recipe possibili- 
ties presented by the “silver from the 
sea.” These will include a novel varia- 
tion of a cheese dish called “salmon rare- 
bit,” a fish chowder made with canned 
salmon, potato salad sparked with 
chilled salmon and a Lazy Susan stacked 
with salmon salad, loaf and sandwich 
filling. 

The program also will depict the role 
of cans as the economical link between 
the sea and the dinner table, and will 
emphasize how special enamel linings de- 
veloped by Canco protect fish flavor and 
color, 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company — His- 
torical characters in cartoon form will 
extol the new Dole frozen pineapple- 
citrus juice blends in a national advertis- 
ing campaign breaking in February. The 
campaign will use full-page, full-color 
ads in Life and Reader’s Digest. Break- 
ing in the Feb. 17 issue of Life, the first 
ad will feature George Washington ex- 
claiming to Martha about the “two re- 
freshingly new and different breakfast 
juices” concentrated pineapple-orange 
and pineapple-grapefruit. Two succeed- 
ing ads in Life will feature Columbus 
and Napoleon, while two Reader’s Digest 
ads running in the March and April 
issues will feature Romeo and Antony. 


SHALL WHOLE SWEET 


PICKLED BEETS 


Company. 
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Greenwood Foods, Waterloo, New York is now packing its line 
of sweet pickled beets in attractive 8 and 16-0z. glass jars pro- 
duced by the Hazel-Atlas Glass Division of Continental Can 


Both jars feature Twist-Off Caps, product of the White Cap 
Company. Completing the package are multi-colored labels pro- 
duced by the Hammer Lithograph Corporation, Rochester, New 
York. Light green, red, blue and white are the colors employed 
on the 8-oz. jar labels while the 16-0z. jars have labels in two 
shades of green (light and dark), red, yellow and white. 
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NEW PRODUCTS & PACKAGES 


A new aluminum foil overwrap for cartons of frozen whole 
green beans has just been introduced by Southland Frozen Foods, 
New York, New York. Aluminum foil was selected because it 
prevents moisture loss in vegetables, protects against the pickup 
of odor, and makes an eye-catching printed package. Southland’s . ~z- 
product is one of the first in the frozen vegetable field to use a 
foil wrapper. The overwrap is manufactured from Kaiser Alumi- 
num foil by the Shelmar-Betner Division of Continental Can Co. 


GRADE 4 
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NEW CONCENTRATE 
PROCESSING METHODS 


Minute Maid Corporation has patented 
two new methods for processing satis- 
factory concentrate from freeze-damaged 
fruit, which they are making available 
under license to other citrus processors. 
The new processes, it is said, will result 
in an all around better juice whether the 
fruit has been frozen or not. 

The first method improves both ap- 
pearance and flavor of concentrate 
through the elimination of finely ground 
pulp. It involves a screening of juice 
rather than the conventional freezing 
methods. As a result there is much less 
viscosity in the concentrate. Small pulp 
particles have been the chief cause of 
instability, gelation, and off flavors in 
citrus concentrates. 


The second method preserves juice 
flavors through the use of an inert gas 


Superior Honey Company, Denver, Col- 
orado, is now packaging Superior Brand 
Honey in appropriately designed glass 
containers that emphasize honeycomb 
quality of the product, and coincidentally 
make for a surer grip in handling. Su- 
perior has plants in Colorado, Arizona, 
California, Idaho and Utah. They distrib- 
ute their products to grocers and super- 
markets in eleven Western States. Glass 
containers are supplied by Brockway 
Glass Company, Caps by Anchor-Hocking 
and labels by Security Lithograph Com- 
pany, 
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in the processing. The gas will help pre- 
vent oxidation that takes place after a 
concentrate has been frozen, thereby pre- 
venting flavor changes during storage. 
The new methods are the result of re- 
search and development over a four year 
period by the Minute Maid Corporation 


and Union Carbide Development Com- 
pany. Inquiries about licensing the pro- 
cess should be directed to R. E. Cornwell, 
president, Union Carbide Development 
Company, 30 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City. 


CHOCOLATE 


REAL 


FOOD IN PRESSURE CANS—tThe first 
chocolate syrup packed in aerosol pres- 
sure cans is being marketed nationally 
by Sifers Chocolate Syrup Co., Inc., of 
Iola, Kansas. The company states that 
the new product, which dispenses in a 
steady stream, neither splashes or sprays. 
This is the first food product other than 
whipping cream to go into a _ pressure 
container for comntercial distribution. 
Packed in American Can Company’s 
lithographed 16-ounce pressure cans with 
a special type valve, the homogenized 
product flows evenly without dripping 
when light pressure is applied to the 
valve. There is also a pry-off plastic cap 
to fit over the valve. 
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SYNTHETIC PROCESS FOR MSG 


A process for synthetic manufacture of 
monosodium glutamate, a widely used 
food flavor enhancer, has been developed 
by the Amino Products Division of Inter- 
national Minerals and Chemical Corpor- 
ation. 


The synthetic process is the result 
of five years’ research conducted at the 
Company’s laboratories in Skokie, IIl., 
near Chicago, according to George B. 
Hamilton, Vice President in charge of the 
Ac’cent division. 


IMC, the largest U.S. manufacturer of 
monosodium glutamate, markets it under 
the trade name Ac’cent, a natural pro- 
duct extracted from the protein in sugar 
beets. 
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General Corrugated Machinery’s “Automatic Carton Maker”. 


NEW CARTON MAKER 


A new combination One-Man 
matic Carton Maker has been announced 
by General Corrugated Machinery Co., 
Palisades Park, N. J. 
tapes bottom flaps before filling as may 
be specified. This same machine can also 
be used for sealing the top-flaps after 


It glues and/or 


introduced. Called 


feet each. 


New Tank Cleaner 
Trade. 


TANK CLEANER—A high capacity, 
water-driven unit which automatically 
cleans the largest tanks has ben recently 


Cleaner, it discharges up to 9400 gph 
through its two revolving jets, which 
have an effective cleaning range of 50 


Designed for marine or industrial serv- 
ice, the Jumbo Cleaner uses available 
pumps and lines to drive its jets in a 
spherical pattern, scrubbing the entire 
inner surface of the largest tanks with 
cold or hot water up to 176° F. Since 
it is oil lubricated and not water lubri- 
cated, the Jumbo is a tight unit which 
requires only 114 lbs./sq.in. for most 
efficient and economical operation. 
further information write The Canning 


filling so that it can really be a two-pur- 
pose carton making machine. 


It has a U-return to a common front 
roller table, as seen in the left fore- 
ground of the photo. The carton at the 
rear left has been set-up by the opera- 
tor, upside down on one of the dummies 
and has been rolled forward into the 
machine. Then, automatically, glue is 
applied by General’s exclusive “Closed- 
System”, the flaps are then closed, and 
the carton is moved crosswise to the 
right at the back-end of the machine to 
receive tape over the ends as it returns 
to the table. (See right foreground.) The 
box is then manually removed and the 
dummy is rolled by the operator to the 
left for the next round. This manual 
cross-movement can be powered similar 
to the back-end cross-movement for the 
U-return. The “Closed-System” of glu- 
ing is “always ready” and saves the usual 
% hour make-ready and clean-up time 
common to exposed glue roller systems. 
A simple hose clamp allows easy trans- 
fer to the next gallon of glue. For long 
shut-downs easy transfer to a bottle of 
water quickly cleans out glue and the 
water stays in the system for a trouble- 
free fresh start by easy transfer back to 
a bottle container of proper glue. 


NEW HEAVY DUTY STEAM CLEANER—A new heavy-duty 
steam cleaner, designated the 280 “Blast-Master”, has been an- 
nounced recently which delivers all or any part of a full 280 gal- 
lons per hours of balanced cleaning solution. 

Competely self-contained and fully automatic, the manufac- 
turer, claims that this is a steam cleaner that is equally effective 
for light, medium, heavy or extra heavy cleaning. 

The great versatility of this cleaner is attributed to the all 
new exclusive “Fleximatic Control” feature which automatically 
regulates fuel to the burner and water flow to the coil, permit- 
ting the operator to select and use all or any part of the 280 
gallon per hour capacity from one or even two guns. From as 
little as 50 gph from one or two guns singly or simultaneously, 
to as much as 280 gph ... all at instant and simple response to 
gun squeeze trigger control. Cleaner shuts down completely 
when gun squeeze triggers are released, but instantly responds 
with a full blast of solution when trigger is again squeezed. 
For further information, contact this publication. 
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The Indiana Canners’ Technicians 
School, under the instructional super- 
vision of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, with the cooperation of Purdue 
University, Indiana Canners Association, 
American Can Company, Continental 
Can Company, and Heekin Can Com- 
pany, will be held July 7 through 25, 
presumably at Purdue University, to be 
later confirmed. The School will be in 
two section—the first two weeks covering 
mold counting, and the third week cover- 
ing insect fragment and fly egg detection. 


Indiana Canners Association will hold 
its Fall Meeting at French Lick, Indiana, 
November 19, 20, and 21. 


New York State Canners & Freezers 
Association will hold a Conference for 
Plant Managers, Superintendents, and 
Foremen, at the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
March 11 and 12. The Asociation will 
hold its 73rd Annual Convention at the 
Statler Hotel in Buffalo, Decemeber 4 
and 5. 


The Baltimore Canned Foods Exchange 
held its Annual Oyster Roast at Marty’s 
Park Plaza Hotel in Baltimore, Friday 
evening, February 7. All of the local 
canners and allied industry boys turned 
out in full force to enjoy oysters in every 
conceivable style—raw, stewed, fritters, 
and fried. Secretary Ernie Langrall 
again did himself proud in obtaining 
oysters proclaimed by all to be the very 
best they had ever tasted. 


\ Technology Conference will be held 


for Indiana Canners in the Purdue 
Memorial Union Building, Lafayette, 
Indiana, April 22 and 23. A Marketing 
Clinic will also be held at the same loca- 
tion April 23 and 24. Those who plan 
to attend these meetings are urged to 
make room reservations well in advance 
= the Union Building or the Fowler 
ofel 


ida-Shirriff-Horsey—H. J. Barnum, 
oxeeutive vice-president of the 
Company, has 
bee appointed a director of the firm. 


Mr. sarnum, who grew up in the citrus 
inc: try in Florida, joined the company 
as »<ecutive vice-president in June 1957 
to «cveet the overall operations of the 


co. cany and its subsidiaries in the 
Usiied States, Canada, and Jamaica. 
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Associated Seed Growers — Merritt 
Clark, vice-president in charge of sales 
for Asgrow, has announced the appoint- 
ment of C. M. Adkins as manager of the 
F. H. Woodruff seed store in Salisbury, 
Maryland. The Woodruff store was taken 
over by Asgrow when the two seed com- 
panies were merged in November 1957. 
Mr. Adkins had been assistant to Ralph 
Mace of Salisbury, who passed away 
recently. 


Vita Food Products Ine., New York 
City, packer of fish delicacies, is launch- 
ing an advertising campaign covering 
daily metropolitan newspapers, national 
and regional magazines, transportation 
advertising and local radio broadcasts. 

A heavy schedule of newspaper adver- 
tising in major cities with concentration 
of the eastern seaboard, will feature the 
“gnomes” who, after years of appearing 
as a trademark on Vita products, will be 
shown in action around jars of Vita 
Creamed Herring, Herring in Wine Sauce 
and other Vita products. These ads are 
being released on a_ weekly basis 
throughout the year. 

Vita also plans to advertise in leading 
national and regional magazines, use 
radio spot commercials and display color 
posters in New York subway depots. 


The 54th annual convention of the 
United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation was held at San Francisco, Calif. 
late in January, with several canners in 
attendance, since many are directly in- 
terested in both the shipping and pro- 
cessing of these items. A feature dinner 


was served in the Civic Auditorium with 


3200 diners participating at one time. 
This was described as the largest sit- 
down dinner ever served here. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass — J. Gordon King, 
formerly a_ vice-president of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Hazel- 
Atlas Glass Division of Continental Can 
Company, and will make his _head- 
quarters in Wheeling, West Virginia. 
Mr. King suceeds Howard G. Lewis, who 
has retired at his own request after more 
than a quarter of a century of service 
with Hazel-Atlas. 


Centennial — Governor Goodwin J. 
Knight of California has formally pro- 
claimed 1958 as the 100th anniversary of 
the State’s canning industry, 
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Personals 


Corn Products Refining Company — 
Michael D. Mullin has been appointed 
Director of Bulk Product Sales succeed- 
ing Edward W. Schmitt, who has retired 
after forty-six years of service, accord- 
ing to announcement by Alexander N. 
McFarlane, Vice-President and General 
Sales Manager. Thomas A. Bruce suc- 
ceeds Mr. Mullin as Assistant to the 
General Sales Manager. 


Knox Glass, Inc. has appointed Harold 
S. Wahlner to the position of general 
purchasing agent with headquarters at 
Knox, Pennsylvania, where all purchas- 
ing activities of the firm, except for 
emergencies, will now be centralized. 


Carnation Company—Paul H. Willis, 
Carnation Vice-President for Advertis- 
ing, has announced the appointment of 
Marvin A. Clausen as General Advertis- 
ing Manager of the Evaporated Milk Di- 
vision where he will have general super- 
visory responsibility for all evaporated 
milk advertising in the United States, 
Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, The Philippines 
and Puerto Rico. Mr. Clausen has had 
advertising agency experience and was 
for seventeen years with a prominent 
Chicago agency and more recently with 
a Denver, Colorado agency. Hugh Cham- 
berlin continues as Advertising Manager 
of the Evaporated Milk Division with 
direct responsibility for product edad 
tising. 


M. J. Holland & Associates, Chicago 
Food Brokers have broken ground for a 
new office building at 6144 West Belmont 
Avenue in Chicago which they expect to 
occupy by the latter part of April. Ample 
space for handling samples, merchandis- 
ing and promotional material has been 
provided for, and there will be a large 
parking area to accommodate the firm’s 
present complement of seventeen retail 
merchandising and jobbing men. 


Container Corporation of America has 
sold the assets of the Flexible Packaging 
Division to the Paramount Packing Cor- 
poration, 3111 West Alleghany Avenue, 
Philadelphia. The property acquired by 
Container in 1954 and formerly known 
as the Traver Corporation consists of 
buildings and equipment at 358 West On- 
tario Street and 225 West Ohio Street in 
Chicago. The two plants will be operated 
as before with but few personnel 
changes, 
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TUNE IN Canco’s CBS-TV show “DOUGLAS EDWARDS WITH THE NEWS” alternate Friday mi 
Check your local paper for time and channel. 
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a symbol of service— 


—in the research laboratory! 


Canco’s continuing program of container development, the 
oldest and largest of its kind, has benefited canners in hundreds 
of ways. For example, Canco research perfected the C-enamel 
that protects the natural color and flavor of golden corn. Ad- 
vances such as this help canners produce better, more salable, 
more profitable products. Canco research works for you. 


—on the Nation’s TV screens!. 


Canco’s oval trade-mark has become even more familiar to the 
millions who watch “Douglas Edwards With The News.” 
Canco sponsors this top-rated program to build prestige and 
acceptance for all products in cans. Canned corn, for instance, 
has been featured in the show’s commercials. These messages 
remind viewers of corn’s wholesomeness and fine flavor, and the 
convenience and economy of buying this product in depend- 
able cans. TV boosts like this help sell your products that carry 
the Canco oval! Canco advertising and promotion work for you. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Honolulu, T.H., has omitted payment of 
a common stock dividend for the third 
quarter of 1957-58 but a cash dividend 
of 62% cents has been declared payable 
February 28 on the series A preferred 
stock. Directors advised that they de- 
cided against the common stock dividend 
to maintain a firm cash position. 


A meeting of tomato growers in the 
Northern and Central counties of Cali- 
fornia was held at Stockton on February 
4 with an attendance of more than 1500 
members of the California Tomato 
Growers Association, Inc. Resentment 
was expressed that canners have offered 
no more than $20.00 a ton for canning 
tomatoes for the coming season and a 
minimum price of $22.50 a ton was de- 
cided upon. 


Irwin R. Tucker, Chicago Food Broker 
will serve as one of the Joint Chairmen 
of the Housing and Feeding Committee 
for the Pan American Games to be held 
in Chicago in 1959, Richard J. Daley, 
Mayor of Chicago, has announced. Mr. 
Tucker will join with his fellow Chair- 
man to organize a committee of Chica- 
goans who will turn in a job which will 
match the operation of the wartime 
servicemen’s center, whose fame as a hos- 
pitality center won for Chicago the 
praise and thanks of servicemen and wo- 
men and their families who visited Chi- 
cago during the war. 

Mr. Tucker indicated that the policy 
of the Housing and Feeding Committee 
will be to leave nothing undone in wel- 
coming and entertaining the visiting 
athletes who will come here from all the 
countries of the Americas and from the 
Caribbean Islands. “They are going to 
leave Chicago at the conclusion of the 
games knowing that Chicago is the most 
hospitable place on earth,” he said. 


FRUIT AGREEMENT WITH 
UNITED KINGDOM 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced an agreement with United 
Kingdom, which provides for the sale of 
$7,950,000 worth of U. S. fruit and fruit 
products. The agreement was negotiated 
under Title I of Public Law 480. Com- 
modity composition is: Dried prunes, 
$4,000,000; canned peaches, mixed fruits, 
and cranberries, $2,000,000; grapefruit 
sections, $1,000,000; fresh lemons, $800,- 
000 and citrus juices, $150,000. Sales 
will be made by private U. S. traders. 


CANNED HOMINY GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced Standards for Grades for 
Canned Hominy, the first issue, which be- 
comes effective March 10, 1958 and which 
provide for three styles “Style I Whole’, 
“Style II Grits”, and “Style III Grits, 
Jelled Pack”. The Standards provide for 
use of either white or yellow corn. Grades 
are U. S. Grade A or U. S. Fancy, U. S. 
Grade C or U, S, Standard, and Sub- 
standard. 
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NOVEL IDEA — Fishermen are now 
“canniving” to lure elusive piscatorial 
prizes into their creels. Lamkin Brothers, 
Inc. of Brownwood, Texas has developed 
a new canned fish lure called “Fish 
Round-up”, which the packer claims 
“brings ’em in in herds.” The super-potent 
chumming lure for all types of water is a 
granulated product packed in American 
Can Company’s one-pound round sani- 
tary cans with lithographed labels. A 
number of holes are punched in the can 
which is suspended by a cord in the water 
in the desired fishing spot. 


After a waiting time for “Fish Round- 
up” to permeate the water and lure fish 
into the area, the angler uses his regu- 
lar gear of bait, plugs, etec., the packer 
states. No special equipment is required. 


The canned chum is being marketed 
nationally in sporting goods shops, hard- 
ware stores and other associated outlets. 


Continental Can Company—The Shell- 
mar-Betner Flexible Packaging Division 
of Continental Can Company has an- 
nounced the development of a metallized 
paper, ideal for can and bottle labels or 
as carton overwraps and tight wraps for 
set-up boxes. The new metallized paper 
development is currently being tested by 
Shellmar-Betner in cooperation with a 
number of packers of food and other 
items. Indications show that the metal- 
lized paper, almost identical to aluminum 
foil laminations in appearance, will be 
lower in cost than foil. Experiments also 
show that the paper may be the answer 
to label curling for the new paper devel- 
opment handles easily and efficiently on 
existing labeling machines. It is expected 
to simplify can and bottle labeling opera- 
tions because its composition permits the 
adhesive to dry quickly, and, since mois- 
ture can penetrate it, removing labels in 
bottle washing is greatly facilitated. An- 
other feature is that it lends itself well to 
printing. 
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Chas. Pfizer & Co. has been selected as 
industrial advertising’s “Company-Of- 
The-Year” by Industrial Marketing 
magazine for its distinctive annual re- 
port and corporate and divisional adver- 
tising programs. The award was an- 
nounced in the January issue of ‘“Indus- 
trial Marketing” and stems from delib- 
erations of an anonymous group of critics 
of industrial advertising known as “Copy 
Chasers” which writes a monthly feature 
in the trade publication. Credited with 
Pfizer’s overall award winning advertis- 
ing program were the company’s five cre- 
ative advertising managers. They are: 
Edward W. Whitney, director of adver- 
tising, Pfizer Laboratories; William H. 
Peters, advertising manager, Chemical 
Sales; Edward C. Bergelt, director of 
advertising, Agricultural Sales; Mrs. 
Audrey Girard, advertising manager, 
Roerig; and George H. Weiler, Jr., Pfizer 
director of public relations. 


U.S. Printing & Lithograph Company 
—Richard J. Walters and Raymond P. 
Kane of New York, and William S. Rowe 
of Cincinnati, have been elected to fill 
existing vacancies no the Board of Direc- 
tors of the U. S. Printing & Lithograph 
Company, it has been announced by W. 
H. Walters, president of the company. 
The new directors will fill the unexpired 
terms of A. C. Saylor, deceased; Harry 
Langeluttig, and John J. Rowe, resigned. 
Messrs. Walters and Kane are vice-presi- 
dents of the company; Mr. Rowe is a 
vice-president and director of the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Company of Cincin- 
nati. At its meeting the Board of Direc- 
tors declared a dividend of 50 cents a 
share on the common stock, payable 
March 1 to stockholders of record Feb- 
ruary 14. A dividend of 62% cents per 
share will be paid on the preference stock 
on April 1 to stockholders of record 
March 14. 


DEATHS 


S. Mitchell Osborn, senior partner in 
C. B. Osborn Sons, Aberdeen, Maryland 
canners, died at his home in Aberdeen on 
the morning of January 30, following an 
illness of about three years. Mr. Osborn, 
who was 77 years old, had been connected 
with the canning business since 1925. He 
was the uncle of Charles B. Osborn, III, 
who is now serving as president of the 
Tri-State Packers Association. Mr. Os- 
born also had a long career in the bank- 
ing business in Harford County, Mary- 
land, beginning this career with the First 
National Bank of Havre de Grace 53 
years ago. In 1915 he was named 
secretary-treasurer of the Banking & 
Trust Company of Havre de Grace, later 
serving as cashier, president and chair- 
man of the board. He had been a director 
of the City Building & Loan Association 
for many years and was a member of 
the Maryland Bankers Association and 
at one time served as president of that 
group. 
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Latest Florida Freeze 


Although last week’s freeze (Feb. 4-5) 
caused only additional slight damage to 
citrus, the damage to vegetables and un- 
protected strawberries, was heavy, ac- 
cording to the official Weekly Weather 
and Crop Bulletin issued by the U. S. 
Weather Bureau. “Most fields of tender 
truck, including large acreages of toma- 
toes in the Everglades and on lower East 
coast, suffered total loss, with only a few 
fields escaping with light damage. Con- 
siderable damage to tender crops in other 
areas. Damage to hardy truck in all 
sections heavy. Unprotected strawberry 
bloom in berries again very severely 
damaged.” 


Concerning citrus, the report stated 
“Citrus suffered some loss of fruit in 
isolated cold groves, where temperatures 
remained below 26 degrees for six hours. 
Considerable damage to tender growth 
and bloom bud in unprotected low ground 
groves. However, prolonged cold has 
held trees semi-dormant so only a small 
amount of tender growth and bloom bud 
exposed.” “This winter season”, the 
bulletin continues, “with its cold, wet 
weather, has been one of the most un- 
favorable for agriculture in the history 
of Florida.” 


A tomato canner in Okeechobee has 
cancelled all orders on tomatoes and 
states that it will be unable to accept any 
additional orders. Their notice to this 
publication states in part: “As you know, 
the tomatoes in our section have been 
gone for some time and we were relying 
n tomatoes from Dade County to fill the 
orders we have in our office. We have 
‘een able to fill a small percentage of the 
irders from our factory in Dade County, 
which has been packing in a limited way 
‘nd have been filling these orders in the 
order in which they were submitted and 
«wccepted. We have been expecting to re- 
.cive later tomatoes from that last re- 

aining source of supply, and have so 
«ivised you so that you could pass along 
‘he information. 


“We have just talked with our factory 
' Dade County and‘ they report a com- 
/ete 100 percent loss on all tomatoes as 
( result of a freeze there last night. The 
iccather dropped to freezing at 10 P. M. 
cud remained below freezing the entire 
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Hits Vegetables Hard 


night. Minimum temperature was un- 
officially 26 degrees. 


“We have no stock on tomatoes at all 
since we have been shipping the tomatoes 
against the orders we had, just as soon 
as they were packed. We have no alter- 
native but to cancel all orders in our 
office, since it will be impossible for us 
to pack or deliver more tomatoes.” 


Speaking of the possibilities of a later 
crop, the same canner advised “The pros- 
pects are not good at this time. Young 
tomato plants were set out by some 
growers a month or more ago and due to 
the continued cold weather we have had 
this year, they have not grown at all 
since their planting. It is, of course, im- 
possible for us to forecast what will hap- 
pen to the spring crop, but if we were to 
have normal Florida weather from now 
on, it is possible that we would have a 
few tomatoes in May.” 


PACKS AND STOCKS—NCA this 
week isued figures covering the packs of 
beets and carrots up to December 31, 
January 1 stocks of these two commodi- 
ties, and shipments for the season to 
January 1, and the supply situation on 
tomatoes to the first of January. 


BEETS—tThe pack of beets to the end 
of December totaled 8,714,088 cases, 
down approximately 13 percent from the 
10,121,074 cases packed during the same 
period last year. The pack in Wisconsin 
amounted to 3.2 million cases, off about 
25 percent from last year; in New York 
2.6 million cases, up slightly from last 
year; in Washington and Oregon, 1% 
million cases, up about 100,000 cases 
from last year; pack in Maryland, Pen- 
nsylvania, and New Jersey at 224,187 
cases was less than half of last year, 
while the pack in Michigan at 224,212 
cases was up about 10,000 cases from a 
year ago. By style the 1957 pack a- 
mounted to 2 million cases of whole, 
about the same as last year; 1.2 million 
cases of cut and quartered, about 20 
percent under last year; 4.4 million cases 
of sliced, about 10 percent under last 
year; 817,816 cases of diced, about 20 
percent under last year; and 279,074 
cases of French style, about 40 percent 
under last year. 
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The pack was short of last year’s by 
an amount approximately equal to the 
additional carryover, so that the total 
supply of 11.7 million cases was about 
the same. Shipments July 1 to January 
1, however, at 4.4 million cases, was 
somewhat under last year’s 5 million 
cases, so that January 1 stocks at 7.3 
million cases, exceed last year’s 6.7 
million cases. 


CARROTS—tThe pack of canned car- 
rots through December 31, 1957 totaled 
2.2 million cases compared with 2.7 mil- 
lion cases a year ago. The pack in Wis- 
consin was off from 854,870 cases to 
656,133 cases this year; in New York it 
increased from 340,127 cases in 1956 to 
382,019 cases; in Washington and Oregon 
it dropped from 692,678 cases to 573,224 
cases; and in Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania from 112,216 cases to 96,828 cases. 
The packs of sliced, diced, and French 
style were reduced substantially from 
last year, while the pack of whole and 
cut and quartered were increased—whole 
from 101,573 cases to 125,538 cases; cut 
and quartered from 67,507 to 73,092 
cases. The sliced pack as reduced from 
889,512 cases to 707,171 cases; the diced 
from 1,427,730 to 1,093,004 and French 
style from 219,923 to 154,414. 

As in beets, the reduction in pack com- 
pared with last year was about equal to 
the increase in carryover, the supply to 
December 31, amounting to 3.2 million 
cases each year; shipments July 1 to 
January 1 were also about equal (1.3 
million cases) leaving January 1 stocks 
in each instance at 1.9 million cases. 


TOMATOES — While it is generally 
known that canned tomatoes are as 
scarce as hen’s teeth, the actual figures 
supplied by NCA are interesting. The 
report shows 11.3 million cases on hand 
January 1 compared with 15.5 million 
cases a year ago. Shipments July 1 to 
January 1 have totaled 13.4 million cases, 
about 80,000 cases more than the same 
period last year. By area, the West holds 
7.4 million cases compared with 8.3 last 
year; the Midwest 1.6 compared with 
2.9; the Mid-Atlantic 1.5 compared with 
3.5; the South 511,136 cases compared 
with 469,034 cases; and the Northeast 
320,487 compared with 370,559. By can 
size, with 1957-shown in parentheses for 
comparison, there were 6.2 million cases 
of 303’s (8.4); 2.5 million cases of 244’s 
(3.0); 1.9 million cases of 10’s (2.9); 
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other sizes not enough to mention. The 
Far West holds 3.2 million cases of 
fancy, 1.8 million cases of extra stand- 
ard, 2 million cases of standard; outside 
of this area the Midwest holds most of 
the extra standards, 1.2 millions cases, 
the Mid-Atlantic holding 424,000, and the 
Northeast 196,000 cases. The Mid- 
Atlantic holds most of the standards, 1 
million cases, with the Midwest holding 
but 201,748 cases, and the South a half 
million cases. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Discount Freeze Alarms — Tomato 
Strength Features Market — Beans Moving 
At Retail — Spinach Holds Steady — Corn 
Routine—Fruits Unchanged— 
Sardines Strengthen. 


By “New York Stater™ 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 14, 1958 


THE SITUATION—Florida “freeze” 
alarms have been coming so thick and 
fast during the recent weeks that the 
canned foods trade has discounted them 
as major market factors. Hence, the in- 
creased demand which developed tem- 
porarily for citrus and canned vegetables 
in the expectation of substantially higher 
prices has ebbed, and the trade is once 
again back on a “turnover” buying basis, 
apparently determined to “go along With 
the market” whether near-term trends 
are bullish or bearish. Strength in to- 
matoes, both in the East and in Califor- 
nia, remains a market feature. 


THE OUTLOOK — Nothwithstanding 
“easy money”, traders are not inclined to 
lengthen inventories in canned foods to 
any extent. National brand canners, who 
sell on a quarterly delivery basis, report 
shipping instructions in good volume, but 
aside from this there is no trend evident 
toward making forward commitments to 
any extent. 


TOMATOES — Tri-State canners are 
holding the market at recent advanced 
levels, which find standard 1s at $1.10 
and up, 303s at $1.55, 2%s at $2.25, and 
10s at $7.50 minimum, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. Fair replacement buying was 
noted during the week. California can- 
ners are getting a good call for tomatoes 
from distributors who customarily draw 
a good part of their supplies from Texas, 
and the market on the Pacific Coast con- 
tinues strong and unchanged. No change 
is reported in the tomato situation from 
the Midwest, where canners show strong 
price views with generally limited offer- 
ings. 


BEANS—Sharply curtailed receipts of 
green and wax beans in the fresh mar- 
ket, as a result of freezes in the South- 
east, have brought about a better move- 
ment of the canned product at retail. 
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Canners, affected by the scarce supply 
and high prices for raw stock, are ex- 
hibiting firm price views on their prod- 
ucts. Short cut 303 green beans are held 
at $1.00 and up, with standard cuts at 
$1.05 to $1.10 in the Tri-States, with 
extra standards ranging $1.20-$1.25 and 
fancy 4-sieve cut beans listing at $1.35 
to $1.40. Standard cut wax bean 303s 
are holding at $1.15, with short cuts at 
$1.10, extra standards ranging $1.20- 
$1.25, and fancy 4-sieve listing at $1.35- 
$1.40. 


SPINACH—A steady market for spin- 
ach is reported in the Tri-States, where 
canners hold fancy 303s at $1.45 and 2%s 
at $2.10. The market has been under 
pressure in California, however, reflect- 
ing heavy supplies. No. 10s, in particu- 
lar, have been easy, reportedly as a re- 
sult in a cutback in military procure- 
ment. Fancy 303s in California are re- 


‘ported to have sold down to $1.00, al- 


though canners quote the market at 
$1.05. Similarly, independent canners 
have been reported shading the open 
market quotation of $1.35 on fancy 2%s 
by a nickel a dozen, and fancy 10s are 
offering down to $4.00. 


CORN —A _ moderate call for both 
fancy and extra standard corn was re- 
ported during the week, with cream 
golden 3038s listing at $1.20 on extra 
standard and $1.25 on fancy in the Tri- 
States, while standards can be bought 
on the basis of $1.05. Midwest canners 
continue to undersell the East, fancy 
303s being offered at $1.15, and extra 
standards at $1.10. 


PEAS—The demand pattern in peas 
showed little change here this week. 
Standards and extra standards perhaps 
moved in slightly better volume, with Tri- 
State canners quoting the market at 
$1.05 for Alaska 303s standards, with 
standard sweets offering at the same 
level and extra standards at $1.10. 


CITRUS—The market held steady and 
unchanged this week, although some can- 
ners were offering subject only to con- 
firmation until they have an opoprtunity 
to more fully evaluate the pack potential 
in the light of the most recent crop set- 
back from freezing weather. Frozen cit- 
rus concentrates have advanced consid- 
erably. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The verit- 
able orgy of “coupon deals” and other 
promotions staged by major California 
and Northwestern canners on fruits dur- 
ing the past few months have slowed 
down the market in first hands—particu- 
larly in the case of the independents. The 
latter, however, are taking heart as a 
result of reported increasing interest in 
fruits for private label. No major price 
changes are reported in West Coast 
fruits. 


OTHER FRUITS — Only routine re- 
placement buying is reported in apple- 
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sauce, fancy in the East holding at $1.35 
on 308s and $7.50-$7.75 on 10s. Red sour 
pitted cherries continue held at $1.85 on 
303s in the East, with some midwestern 
canners quoting $1.80. Cranberry sauce 
demand is quiet, with the market un- 
changed. 


SARDINES—With the statistical posi- 
tion of the market developing further 
improvement in Maine, canners are 
showing firmer price views. Currently, 
the open market quotation ranges $6.75 
to $7.10 per case for quarter keyless oils, 
f.o.b. Maine canning points. Demand is 
showing a little improvement. 


SALMON — There were no quotable 
changes in salmon during the week, and 
business continued quiet along routine 
lines, with stocks remaining in first 
hands generally limited. 


SHRIMP—The market at the Gulf has 


developed further firmness, under gen- 


erally limited offerings. Uninspected 
pack 5 oz. broken is up to $4.50, with 
tiny listing at $4.75 and small at $5.00, 
all f.o.b. Gulf points. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buying Tomatoes — Corn Under Pressure — 

Peas Unchanged—Beans Show Improvement 

— Pushing to Sell Beets and Carrots — 

Record Citrus Movement — Cherries Clean- 
ing Up — Cocktail Cleanup Seen. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., February 13, 1958. 


THE SITUATION — This week was 
highlighted by the sudden interest in to- 
matoes which had been more or less dor- 
mant for the past couple of months. It 
seemed like all types of distributors de- 
cided at the same time that they needed 
tomatoes or that maybe they had better 
buy some while local canners still had 
them for sale. In any event, tomatoes 
led the parade and helped to maintain 
overall trading at current levels. Lower 
prices on all grades of catsup also proved 
an important factor in the week’s busi- 
ness as the trade have been buying in 
fairly respectable quantities. Other ma- 
jor vegetables came in for routine de- 
mand only as there was nothing on the 
horizon to stimulate any other kind of 
buying. 


Sales and shipments of citrus continue 
heavy and the market is maintaining it’s 
very strong position and even further 
helped along by another freeze in 
Florida. RSP cherries in No. 10 tins are 
also in demand but just about nothing is 
left to sell although frozen cherries are 
very much in the doldrums. West Coast 
fruits are moving in a normal manner at 
best with the exception of cocktail and 
another price increase on cocktail right 
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after tax day in California would sur- 
prise no one. However, from an overall 
standpoint, there are a lot more items on 
the wrong side of the canned food ledger 
than there are on the right side. The 
trade are not unaware of that fact which 
makes it surpising that trading is as 
good as it is under the circumstances. 


CORN—There is still a lot of corn un- 
sold in these United States but where it 
is and what it is now is beginning to 
make a difference. Cream style corn in 
308 tins is getting a little tighter from 
Wisconsin sources and some canners have 
pushed the price up to $1.25 on fancy 
grade. Whole kernel is still readily a- 
vailable at $1.15 to $1.20 and it will take 
much smaller stocks to push this price 
much higher. Fancy tens are selling at 
$7.75 to $8.00 with extra standard at 
$7.25 to $7.50 and there is pressure to 
sell both grades. Standard 303s can be 
had from $1.05 to $1.07% despite the 
talked about shortage of this grade. 


PEAS—Prices are getting no stronger 
despite all the concentrated effort to sell 
peas simply because there are so many 
of them to be sold. Fancy three sieve 
Alaskas are going at $1.55 for 303s and 
$8.75 for tens while extra standard fours 
are listed at $1.15 to $1.20 for 303s and 
$7.00 to $7.25 for tens. Fancy ungraded 
sweets, another popular item, are quoted 
at $1.40 for 303s and $8.00 for tens with 
extra standards at $1.15 and $7.00. 
There is very little to induce volume 
buying. 


TOMATOES — Ever since the early 
part of December there has been little 
interest in tomatoes on the part of Chi- 
cago distributors. They all had covered 
well ahead in the face of skimpy supplies 
and advancing prices and seemed con- 
tent to wait things out. This week they 
all seemed to need tomatoes at the same 
time and many canners sold out of cer- 
tain sizes and grades in a great big hur- 
ry. Trying to find tomatoes in No. 1 tins 
is hopeless and a lot of extra standard 
308s changed hands at $1.65. There are 


no standards to be found. Extra stand- 
ard tens are going at $8.50 to $8.75 and 
these too are at a minimum insofar as 
supplies are concerned. It looks like a 
complete cleanup here in the Middlewest 
before another pack rolls around. 


BEANS—Standard cut green beans in 
303 tins have retailed here at 10¢ but it 
looks like this price will soon be a thing 
of the past. Wisconsin canners willing to 
sell at $1.05 appear.to be sold up with 
the bottom now at $1.10. In fact, green 
beans of all grades and sizes are in much 
better position with many canners list- 
ing very little as available for sale. It’s 
true that West Coast Blue Lakes are 
easier on some sizes and grades but then 
New York canners insist they are well 
sold on all grades which sort of evens 
things out. Wax beans are still abundant 
and current pressure to sell is the reason 
for today’s bargain prices. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—Local can- 
ners are still pushing. hard to sell both 
of these items with beet prices showing 
most of the effect. Fancy sliced beets are 
readily available now at 90¢ for 303s and 
$5.00 for tens while salad sliced are at 
85¢ and $3.50. Prices on whole beets vary 
to a considerable degree depending on 
who wants to sell what but the entire 
price basis is at bargain levels. Carrots 
are doing a little better but canners are 
still anxious sellers. Fancy diced are 
listed at $1.00 for 303s and $5.00 for tens 
with fancy sliced at $1.25 and $7.00. It 
will take a lot of sélling to bring these 
prices back to profitable levels. 


CITRUS — Anticipated higher prices 
and a later shortage has kept the move- 
ment of citrus products at record levels. 
Orange juice in particular is away a- 
head of last year’s movement and the 
latest freeze in Florida will probably 
give it another boost.’ Valencia oranges 
are expected to be priced away above the 
average canner’s ability to pay which is 
going to make stocks already packed 
worth even more money. The industry is 
getting $2.60 for 46 oz. tins of orange, 
$2.50 for blended and $2.35 for grape- 
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fruit juice with everything pointing to 
higher prices yet to come. 


RSP CHERRIES—It’s easy to sell 
water pack RSP cherries today especially 
in tens because, as usual, when they are 
all gone every buyer has them on his 
list. Prices on tens have jumped to $12.00 
but that won’t bring an arguement if the 
seller has them for sale. There is very 
little business passing however, because 
there is nothing left to sell. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — There are 
still a few offerings of freestone peaches 
reaching here but they are very limited 
and are picked over in most cases. Prices 
are firm at $2.15 for 303s, $3.20 for 2%s 
and $11.50 for tens. Clings are more 
readily available but still the average 
independent canners does not have a full 
assortment to offer making it necessary 
for the spot buyer to shop around to 
complete requirements. Prices are steady 
at $1.77 for choice halves in 303s, $2.60 
for 2% and $9.40 for tens. Cocktail con- 
tinues to move better than usual and the 
better canners see a complete sell out 
before another pack. Prices for choice 
grade are firm at $2.05 for 303s, $3.20 
for 2%s and $11.60 for tens and an in- 
crease in these prices shortly after the 
1st of March is quite likely. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy Shipments Continue — ‘‘Fresh’”’ 

Asparagus in Markets — Interest in To- 

matoes — Promotion Expected To Move 

Pears — Applesauce Moving—Good Salmon 
Sales. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., February 13, 1958 


THE SITUATION — Rather heavy 
rains continue to fall in California, with 
deep snow in the mountains, suggesting 
that precipitation for the season may 
easily be above normal. This may mean 
that crops in gereral will be large and 
that irrigation costs may be less than in 
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some recent years. There are twelve 
major weather stations in the State, ex- 
tending from Eureka in the north to San 
Diego next to the Mexican border in the 
south, and but one of these reports pre- 
cipitation to date below normal. During 
the week there have been a few price 
changes in canned food lists, but these 
have been confind to a comparatively few 
items and members of the trade suggest 
that they do not represent a trend. Ship- 
ments continue on the heavy side and are 
well above those of last year on many 
items. 


DRY BEANS — The California dry 
bean market continues to take on added 
strength and prices in general are well 
above those of a year ago. The index 
number of California dry beans advanced 
3.4 points during the week to 197.8, com- 
pared with 179.3 a year earlier. Sales of 
No. 1 Baby Lima beans have been made 
at $7.15 per 100 pounds, an advance of 
40 cents for the week and No. 1 Small 
Whites particularly suitable for canning 
have advanced to $9.25. Canners had 
been buying largely for immediate re- 
quirements but during the week the pur- 
chases of some became so heavy that a 
change in policy is indicated. 


ASPARAGUS — Shipments of new 
crop asparagus are going forward by ex- 
press to Eastern markets and these will 
soon commence to be heavy. Warm rains 
are bringing the crop on with a rush and 
growers and shippers want to dispose of 
as much as possible in the fresh markets. 
Canners will not commence operations 
until the season is well advanced. Minor 
changes in price lists on the canned item 
are reported here and there, such as on 
No. 303 blended and picnic size blended 
tips. A canner of a featured brand now 
quotes these at $2.85 and $2.87%4, re- 
spectively. 


TOMATOES — There has been wide- 
spread interest in tomatoes and tomato 
products of late, with special attention 
being paid to tomato catsup. Just now 
this is centered largely on sales for ship- 
ment before the first of March, with 
several packers making a special allow- 
ance on glass pack shipped before 
February 26. With most of the canners 
the allowance is 25 cents a case. Getting 
stocks out of warehouses before March 
lst means that canners will not be called 
to pay property taxes on their holdings. 


BEETS—Comparatively few beets are 
canned in California, but some of the 
larger concerns maintaining head- 
quarters here make packs in the Pacific 
Northwest and Texas. Northwest beets 
in No. 303 glass have been moved of late 
at $2.40 for tiny whole, $1.72% for re- 
gular whole $1.62% for diced. Canned 
beets are reported as moving in larger 
quantities than in some time, owing to 
the higher prices on the fresh item. 


PEARS—Bartlett pears are in rather 
heavy supply in first hands but with 
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active promotion under way on a na- 
tional scale it is expected that holdings 
will be greatly reduced before the new 
canning season gets under way next fall. 
Prices on fancy No. 2%s hover around 
$3.70, with choice listed at $3.25 and 
standard at $2.95. Recent sales of No. 
10s have been reoprted at $13.25 for 
fancy, $12.00 for choice and $11.00 for 
standard, 


SAUCE — Applesauce is enjoying a 
good movement, with the trade unani- 
mous in the opinion that prices are too 
low, but doing nothing about it. Competi- 
tion with Pacific Northwest pack is held 
to be responsible. 


SALMON — Canned salmon sales on 
the Pacific Coast, centered largely in 
Seattle, Wash., have proved unexpectedly 
large of late. It had been expected that 
they would drop off rather sharply after 
the heavy movement early in January, 
but such has not been the case. Opera- 
tors report that despite the $5.00 differ- 
ence in the case price between pink and 
chum salmon, increasing sales of chums 
do not seem to have interfered with sales 
on pinks. Dropping the price of chums 
to $18.00 a case seemed to be just the 
thing to speed up the movement of this 
items which had been lagging. Some 
items in the canned salmon list are get- 
ting closely sold up, with emphasis on 
Chinook halves. Talls are still available 
at $28.50-$29.00. 


1957 BEET AND CARROT PACKS 


Reports on the 1957 packs of Canned 
Beets and Canned Carrots through De- 
cember 31 have been issued by the NCA 
Division of Statistics, as follows: 


CANNED BEETS 
Pack through Dec. 31 


State 1956 1957 
(Actual Cases) 

211,466 

Wisconsin 4,191,893 

56,171 14,987 


Wash. & Ore. 1,435,469 
Other States 1,200,653 
U. S. Total to Dee, 31.......... 10,121,074 
CANNED CARROTS 
Pack through Dec. 31 


1,549,009 
959,023 


8,714,088 


State 1956 1957 
(Actual Cases) 
340,127 382,019 
150,924 96,828 
854,870 656,133 
692,678 573,224 
667,640 445,015 


2,706,245 2,153,219 


CANNED POULTRY IN 1957 


Poultry used in canning and other 
processed foods during the year 1957 
totaled 227,304,000 pounds ready-to-cook 
weight compared with 195,782,000 pounds 
used in 1956. The quantity used in 1957 
consisted of: 179,313,000 pounds of 
chickens, 47,864,000 pounds of turkeys, 
and 127,000 pounds of other poultry. The 
quantity of poultry used in 1957 was 
about 16 percent more than in the pre- 
ceding year. 
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STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statisties 
CANNED BEETS 


1956-57 1957-58 
(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, July 1,539,748 
Pack to Dees 10,121,074 


3,014,143 
8,714,088 


Supply to Dee. 31...... we 11,660,822 11,728,231 
Shipments to Jan. 5,004,472 4,437,758 


CANNED CARROTS 


1956-57 1957-58 
(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, July 1... 499,609 1,038,534 
Pack to Dee. 31....... ee 2,706,245 2,153,219 
Supply to Dee. 31................ 3,205,854 3,191,753 
Shipments to Jan. 1............ 1,313,797 1,258,301 


CANNED TOMATOES 


1956-57 1957-58 

(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, July 2,362,454 5,379,111 
Pack 26,530,223 19,391,905 
Supply 28,892,677 24,771,016 
Shipments to Jan. 1........... 13,365,058 18,443,330 

CANNED ASPARAGUS 

1956-57 1957-58 

(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, March 1............ 1,802,702. _:1,848,950 


Pack 6,245,072 
8,047,774 
Ship., Oct. 1 to Jan. 1...... 1,331,695 


6,769,208 
8,613,158 
1,456,287 


Ship., March 1 to Jan. 1.... 5,214,008 5,651,871 
CANNED CHILI SAUCE 

1956-57 1957-58 


(Actual Cases) 


460,332 1,048,459 


8,292,277 2,207,926 

3,752,609 8,256,385 

Sittin. to: TOR. 1,546,338 1,147,701 

DOM. 2,206,271 2,108,684 
TOMATO CATSUP 

1956-57 1957-58 


(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, July 1 2,849,787 7,180,173 

30,301,196 24,079,436 

Supply 33,150,983 31,259,609 

Ship. to. 12,576,422 11,463,357 

Stocks January 1................ 20,574,561 19,796,252 
CANNED TOMATO JUICE 

1956-57 1957-58 


(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, July 2,012,404 9,076,018 


38,017,233 28,483,261 
40,029,637 37,560,179 
BOR, A 14,355,521 15,069,184 
| 25,674,116 22,490,995 


FRUITS 1957-58 SEASON 
(Basis 24/24%4— Thousands of Cases) 
Sweet 


Carryover, June 1....1,016 105 

1,074 30,153 10,'14 
Ship. to Jan. 1........ 2,783 558 15,197 4,771 
Stocks Jan. 1............ 2,398 516 14,956 6,143 


California and Washington-Oregon stocks 
compiled by Canners League of California, and 
Northwest Canners & Freezers Association ‘¢ 
spectively. 
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